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These differences culminated in the famous general orders
issued on February 26,1798, from the Adjutant-General's Office.
1 The very disgraceful frequency of courts-martial, and the many
complaints of irregularities in the conduct of the troops in this
kino-dom,' they said, c having too unfortunately proved the army
to be in a state of licentiousness which must render it formidable
to everyone but the enemy/ it had become necessary to enjoin
all commanding officers c to compel from all officers under their
command the strictest and most unremitting attention to the
discipline, good order, and conduct of their men, such as may
restore the high and distinguished reputation the British troops
have been accustomed to enjoy in every part of the world.3
c It becomes necessary/ the writer added, c to recur and most
pointedly to attend to the standing orders of the kingdom,
which, at the same time that tliey direct military assistance to
be given at the requisition of the civil magistrate, positively
forbid the troops to act (but in case of attack) without his
presence and authority, and the most clear and precise orders
are to be given to the officer commanding the party for the
purpose.51

These orders, though certainly not uncalled for by the cir-
cumstances of the case, produced a feeling approaching to con-
sternation in Government circles both in England and in Ireland.
They were issued without consultation with either Cam den or
Pelhani, and at a time when Lord Moira had just brought for-
ward his motion deploring the violent, tyrannical, and illegal
proceedings in Ireland. They supplied the most decisive con-
firmation of his charges, and it is impossible to deny that they
were in direct conflict with the proclamation of May 18, by which,
the military were instructed to act without waiting for the civil
magistrate. The storm, however, did not immediately burst.
In Parliament, Pelham defended the document as c a military
order called for by the relaxation of discipline in the army, com-
posed as it is of very bad militia and fencible officers;'2 and
Abercromby himself repeatedly and earnestly disclaimed any
political object, declaring that he had no sympathy with Lord
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